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CHAP. XXI.

tormented races of the Mediterranean a tranquil evening
after a sultry day; and when, after long historical night,
the new day broke once more upon the peoples, and
fresh nations in free self-guided movement began their
course towards new and higher aims, many were found
among them in whom the seed of Csesar had sprung up,
many who owed him, and who owe him still, their national
individuality11.' If this be the glory of Julius, the first
great founder of the Empire, so is it also the glory of
Charles, the second founder, and of more than one
amongst his Teutonic successors. The work1 of the
mediaeval Empire was self-destructive; and it fostered,
while seeming to oppose, the nationalities that were des-
tined to replace it. It tamed the barbarous races of the
North, and forced them within the pale of civilization.
It preserved the arts and literature of antiquity. In times
of violence and oppression, it set before its subjects the
duty of rational obedience to an authority whose watch-
words were peace and religion. It kept alive, when
national hatreds were most bitter, the notion of a great
European Commonwealth, And by doing all this, it was
in effect abolishing the need for a centralizing and de-
spotic power like itself: it was making men capable of
using national independence aright: it was teaching them
to rise to that conception of spontaneous activity, and a
freedom which is above law but not against it, to which
national independence itself, if it is to be a blessing at
all, must be only a means. Those who mark what has
been the tendency of events since A.D. 1789, and who
remember how many of the crimes and calamities of the
past are still but half redressed, need not be surprised to
see the so-called principle of nationalities advocated with
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